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Invest  In  Success 


Letter  from 
the  Director 


Dear  Friends, 

As  summer  winds 
down,  heading  back 
to  school  is  on  the 
minds  of  families 
across  Illinois.  It  seems  like  the  same 
ritual  every  year ...  but  with  some 
key  differences  for  students  with 
developmental  disabilities.  If  you  take 
a closer  look  at  what’s  happening  in 
Illinois  schools,  you’ll  see  that  each 
new  school  year  brings  new  changes 
in  the  classroom.  The  Council  is  a 
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Each  day  we're 
learning  more  about 
how  best  to  educate 
all  of  our  children. 
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aart  of  that  process.  In  this  issue  of 
Dur  newsletter,  we’re  pleased  to 
lighlight  some  of  the  exciting  changes 
jnderway. 

Each  day  we’re  learning  more  about 
dow  best  to  educate  all  of  our  children 
and  to  improve  our  classrooms.  In 
his  newsletter,  we’ll  tell  you  about 
dow  Illinois  colleges  and  universities 
are  collaborating  on  better  ways  to 

(continued  on  the  next  page) 


Two  Universities , 

Two  Paths  to  Better  Education 


Not  so  many  years  ago,  children  with 
disabilities  who  enrolled  in  local  public 
schools  could  expect  to  be  placed  in 
special  environments.  First  came  the 
special  schools,  where  children  were 
isolated  from  their  peers  without 
disabilities  and  taught  by  those  with  a 
special  education  background.  The 
isolation  persisted  when  special 
schools  gave  way  to  special  classrooms 
for  students  with  disabilities.  These 
"special  ed"  classrooms  were  often  so 
removed  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
that  the  children  might  as  well  have 
been  in  separate  schools  for  all  the 
interaction  between  students  with  and 
without  disabilities  that  occurred. 

This  approach  was  limited  in  many 
ways.  Many  students  with  disabilities 
failed  to  thrive  in  these  environments. 
When  they  left  school,  they  were  far 
behind  their  peers  academically  and 
had  few  options  for  the  years  ahead. 
Their  peers  without  disabilities  had 
little  experience  or  interaction  with 
students  with  disabilities.  Slowly, 
public  schools  in  Illinois  began  to 
eradicate  these  segregated  classrooms 
and  buildings  that  took  hold  in  the 
1970s.  The  Council  has  been  involved 
in  this  process  of  improvement, 
investing  in  programs  and  initiatives 
designed  to  alter  the  status  quo  in  our 
classrooms. 

Two  of  the  newest  programs  backed  by 
the  Council  directly  target  ways  to 


reshape  the  classroom  of  tomorrow.  At 
Northern  Illinois  University  (NIU)  in 
DeKalb,  IL,  education  majors  are 
learning  the  value  of  classroom 
collaboration.  At  Northeastern  Illinois 
University,  undergraduates  are 
developing  greater  awareness  and 
understanding  of  diverse  learning 
styles. 

TEAMING  FOR  SUCCESS 

Debuting  at  NIU  this  fall  to  the  great 
excitement  of  its  founders  is  Project 
ACCEPT.  The  acronym  stands  for 
Achieving  Creative  and  Collaborative 
Educational  Pre-Service  Teams.  In  a 
more  shorthand  version.  Project 
ACCEPT  is  designed  to  better  prepare 
education  majors  to  teach  in  diverse 
classrooms.  The  project  brings 
together  tomorrow's  teachers-both 
general  and  special  education-and 
provides  them  with  the  tools  they  will 
need  to  succeed  in  the  future. 

Project  ACCEPT  is  a multi-faceted 
program  created  in  conjunction  with 
RAMP  (Regional  Access  and 
Mobilization  Project).  It  kicks  off  with 
a summer  institute  designed  to  provide 
maximum  exposure  to  hands-on, 
experientially  based  activities  for 
students.  "We  really  want  students  to 
get  a feel  for  what  it's  like  to  be  a child 
with  a disability  in  a classroom," 
explains  Toni  VanLaarhoven  of  Project 
(See  Education  next  page) 
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Education:  Two  Universities,  Two  Paths 


prepare  education  majors  to  utilize  a 
variety  of  teaching  methods  to  achieve 
better  outcomes  for  all  students  in  their 
classrooms.  You’ll  also  learn  about  two 
undergraduate  programs  underway  right 
now  and  about  a young  woman  who  has 
benefited  from  inclusive  education  at  its 
best. 
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Inclusive  education 
is  spreading  to 
classrooms  across 
our  state... 
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Inclusive  education  is  spreading  to 
classrooms  across  our  state,  in  part 
thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Council’s 
innovative  investment  partners.  We’re 
proud  to  bring  you  their  stories. 


Sheila  T.  Romano,  Ed.D. 
Executive  Director 


ACCEPT.  "We're  simulating 
different  types  of  disabilities  during 
the  summer  institute.  We're  also 
bringing  in  parents  of  children  with 
disabilities  so  that  our  under- 
graduates hear  firsthand  what 
families'  experience  with  local 
schools  has  been." 

College  students  will  be  exposed  to 
diversity  and  disability  early  in  the 
program.  The  next  critical  step  is  to 
teach  them  how  to  work  together 
now  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 
"We're  bringing  future  teachers 
together  in  the  classroom  at  the 
college  level/'  explains 
VanLaarhoven,  "so  that  they're 
learning  how  to  collaborate  and  how 
to  team.  They  will  need  each  other 
in  order  to  work  successfully  in  the 
future  in  classrooms  where  students 
of  varying  needs  are  learning 
together." 

Another  key  component  to  Project 
ACCEPT  is  familiarizing  under- 
graduates with  the  assistive 
technologies  available  to  them.  "We 


want  them  to  develop  competencies 
while  completing  their 
undergraduate  work,"  explains 
VanLaarhoven.  "We  want  them  to 
get  hands-on  experience  in  working 
with  the  tools  out  there-like  voice 
recognition  software  or  text-to- 
speech  equipment.  These  tools  aren't 
necessarily  just  for  students  who 
have  disabilities.  They  can  be  used 
to  benefit  any  child.  If  you  truly 
want  to  be  a good  educator,  you  have 
to  be  able  to  tap  into  the  resources 
around  you." 

The  program  emphasizes 
preparation,  real-life  experience  and 
collaboration  in  ways  never  before 
tested  on  campuses  like  NIU's. 
Programs  like  Project  ACCEPT  are 
increasingly  needed  as  inclusive 
classrooms  proliferate.  "In  many 
college  environments,"  notes 
VanLaarhoven,  "there  are  no 
common  courses  that  general 
education  and  special  education 
majors  take  together.  They're  on 
separate  tracks." 

a range  of  five  years.  “In  today’s  world, 
it’s  not  really  a general  or  a special 
education  issue.  Our  challenge  is  to  figu 
out  how  we  can  get  better  at  meeting  the 
needs  of  each  individual  child.  The 
university  environment  where  teachers  gi 
their  early  training  is  an  ideal  place  to 
make  an  impact  in  education.” 

Since  the  reauthorization  of  the  special 
education  law  in  1997,  explains  Henning. 
“Illinois-like  most  other  states-has  been 
struggling  with  how  to  make  inclusion  a 
reality.  This  symposium  was  a great 
opportunity  to  begin  collaborating  on  hov 
to  close  the  gap  between  what  the 
research  tells  us  are  best  practices  and 
what’s  really  happening  in  the  classroom 
Kathy  Cox  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  explains  that  “collaboration 
between  teacher  preparation  programs 


Better  Equipped  for  the  Classrooms  of  Tomorrow 


Organizers  of  a two-day  symposium  co- 
sponsored by  the  Council  earlier  this  year 
had  two  primary  goals  for  their  conference. 
They  wanted  to  lay  the  groundwork  so  that 
Illinois  can  better  prepare  its  teacher 
candidates  to  educate  students  with 
disabilities.  In  doing  so,  they  hope  to 
improve  classroom  inclusion  practices 
statewide.  With  such  ambitious  goals  in 
mind,  they  needed  to  reach  out  to  a wide 
audience  of  educators.  Held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  and  Project  CHOICES  (Children 
Have  Opportunities  in  Inclusive 
Community  Environments  and  Schools), 
they  did  just  that.  The  event  convened 
decision  makers  from  28  Illinois  colleges 
and  universities  that  offer  undergraduate 
degrees  in  special  education. 


“The  symposium  was  a positive  step  in  our 
continuing  efforts  to  provide  quality 
education  for  all  of  the  children  in  our 
state,”  says  Council  Executive  Director 
Sheila  Romano.  Central  to  the  discussion 
was  how  to  restructure  current  training 
programs  so  that  future  teachers  are 
better  prepared  to  teach  any  child-with  or 
without  disabilities-in  a general  education 
classroom. 

According  to  Ruth  Henning,  Coordinator 
for  Project  CHOICES,  “We  wanted  to  get 
everyone  thinking  about  which  strategies 
will  yield  the  best  outcomes  for  students. 
The  diversity  of  students  in  any  given 
classroom  is  dramatically  greater  than  it 
was  a generation  ago.”  An  elementary 
school  teacher  today  may  be  teaching 
students  whose  reading  test  scores  span 
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We’re  hoping  to  involve  600  students  and  15  faculty 
members.  There’s  great  potential  to  make  a real  difference 
in  shaping  the  classroom  of  the  future. 


As  happens  with  any  new  initiative, 
the  forces  behind  Project  ACCEPT 
faced  some  challenges  in  getting 
their  program  off  the  ground.  The 
first  hurdle  was  recruiting  students 
from  the  ranks  of  approximately 
2,500  education  majors  at  NIU.  "We 
quickly  learned  that  the  best  way  to 
get  college  students  involved  and 
excited  about  this  was  getting  in 
front  of  them  and  explaining  what 
we  wanted  to  do,"  says 
VanLaarhoven.  "As  we're  getting 
the  word  out  about  what  we  hope  to 
accomplish,  students  are  starting  to 
flock  to  the  program.  Our  dream  is 
that  four  years  from  now,  every 
education  major  at  NIU  will  be  part 
of  this  program." 


within  higher  education  institutions  is  also 
crucial,  not  only  to  boost  inclusion  but  also 
to  help  meet  the  state’s  new  certification 
rules  for  teachers.”  Council  member  and 
long-time  educator  Bill  Peters  concurs: 
“Under  the  new  certification  structure,  we 
are  substantially  changing  the  method  in 
which  teachers  are  trained.  We  want 
universities  to  be  involved  beyond 
graduation  day  in  what’s  happening  in  the 
public  schools.” 

“It’s  an  opportunity,”  according  to  Romano, 
“to  broaden  the  perspective  of  the 
universities  and  of  the  faculty  who  train  the 
teachers  of  tomorrow.  We  want  them  to 
embrace  their  roles,  not  just  as  ‘teachers 
of  tomorrow’s  teachers,’  but  as  the  people 
responsible  for  elevating  the  educational 
outcomes  for  their  students’  future 
students.”  ■ 


UNDERSTANDING  DIVERSITY 
KEY  FOR  FUTURE  TEACHERS 

At  Northeastern  Illinois  University 
(NEIU),  which  has  one  of  the  most 
diverse  student  populations  in 
Illinois,  a four-year  effort  is 
underway  to  redesign  curriculum 
for  all  general  education  majors. 

The  project,  led  by  Barry  Birnbaum, 
is  in  its  early  stages  but  its 
innovative  approach  has  already 
yielded  results.  "One  of  the  first 
things  we  did,"  says  Birnbaum, 

"was  to  hire  a full-time  person  with 
a disability  to  work  on  changing 
perceptions.  His  assignment  is  to 
work  directly  with  undergraduates 
within  the  early  childhood, 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
departments."  The  reasoning  is  that 
undergraduates  need  to  develop  an 
awareness  that  individuals  with 
diverse  learning  styles  will  have 
diverse  needs  in  the  classroom. 

These  interactions  at  the  college 
level  are  designed  to  help 
undergraduates  learn  how  to  work 
with  children  who  might  learn 
differently.  "The  classroom 
environment  is  a truly  diverse 
place,"  explains  Birnbaum.  "There 
may  be  children  with  learning 
disabilities,  behavior  disorders, 
health  impairments  or  speech  and 
language  disabilities.  The  point  is 
that  teachers  will  face  a multitude  of 
differences  in  the  classroom.  If  we 
can  change  the  level  of  fear  and 
apprehension  about  disabilities  here, 
we  will  have  better  teachers  in 
tomorrow's  classrooms." 


The  project  involves  undergraduates 
early  in  their  study  of  the  field  of 
education,  aiming  to  make  them 
quickly  aware  that  they  will 
encounter  individuals  with 
disabilities  when  they  begin 
teaching.  "We  follow  them  over  the 
course  of  three  quarters,"  explains 
Birnbaum,  "looking  for  changes  in 
their  perceptions."  Students  are 
required  to  keep  journals  and  to 
document  their  experiences. 
"Already,  we've  been  struck  by  what 
they're  telling  us,"  says  Birnbaum. 
"Several  journals  reveal  that  some  of 
these  education  majors  still  hold  a 
perception  that  children  with 
disabilities  all  go  to  separate  schools. 
Some  of  our  undergrads  have  never 
known  anyone  with  a disability.  For 
most  of  them,  this  is  their  very  first 
time  they've  ever  had  an  instructor 
with  a disability." 

"Today's  education  majors  will 
undoubtedly  face  classroom 
situations  in  the  future  where 
they're  unsure  about  what  to  do," 
explains  Birnbaum.  "It's  very 
difficult  to  change  attitudes 
overnight,  but  we  believe  we've 
already  changed  a lot  of  students' 
attitudes  by  having  them  get  to 
know  someone  with  a disability." 

A parallel  program  is  also  in  place  at 
NEIU  to  move  faculty  members 
along  the  disabilities  learning  curve. 
"We're  working  directly  with  faculty 
members  to  try  and  increase  their 
understanding  of  disabilities  and 
how  to  adapt  their  teaching 
methods  so  that  all  students  can 
succeed  in  their  classroom," 
Birnbaum  explains. 

"This  is  an  exciting  project  for  us," 
says  Birnbaum.  "We're  hoping  to 
involve  600  students  and  15  faculty 
members.  There's  great  potential  to 
make  a real  difference  in  shaping  the 
classroom  of  the  future."  ■ 
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Right  Environment  Spurs  Accomplishment 

How  an  inclusive  classroom  prepared  one  student  for  independence 

Sara  Henley  (pictured  at  right  with  sister  Megan)  celebrates  high 
school  graduation  day  in  Kincaid,  IL.  Because  of  her 
developmental  disability,  Sara  was  assigned  to  a totally 
segregated  classroom  when  she  first  began  school.  That  changed 
with  fourth  grade,  explains  Vickie  Henley,  Sara's  mother.  "Sara 
has  had  the  benefit  of  an  inclusive  classroom  ever  since," 
explains  Vickie.  "We're  lucky  to  live  in  an  inclusive  community. 

At  Sara's  school,  teachers  came  to  see  Sara  not  as  a child  with  a 
disability,  but  as  a child  who  learns  differently."  In  addition  to 
earning  her  degree  this  year,  Sara  obtained  her  driver's  license. 

"It's  been  a real  thrill  to  see  how  much  Sara  could  accomplish 
given  the  right  environment,"  says  her  mother.  "Today  she  is  a 
successful  and  independent  young  woman,  exploring  career 
options  and  getting  ready  to  enroll  in  some  college  courses." 

A special  message  from  Director  Romano: 

“Your  experience  can  help  shape  tomorrow’s  education  policy” 

During  a recent  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Council  was  asked  by  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Workforce  and  Education  Committee  to  help  shape  public  policy.  With  the  law  governing  special  education  policy  up  for 
reauthorization  this  fall,  our  lawmakers  tell  us  they  want  to  hear  firsthand  stories  from  students  and  families  about  the 
education  issues  facing  individuals  with  developmental  disabilities.  Legislators  are  interested  in  hearing  success  stories,  as 
well  as  stories  that  illustrate  how  laws  need  to  be  changed.  Please  take  a few  minutes  to  e-mail  your  own  stories  to  us  so 
that  we  can  pass  them  along  to  Illinois  delegates.  Please  include  the  phrase  "sharing  my  story"  in  the  subject  line  and  e-mail 
your  story  to  lkidd@mail.state.il.us  as  early  as  possible.  ThanL  vou! 
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